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above 2800 m.; mosses are common about springs up to 3600 m., but liver- 
worts are entirely lacking. More than one-half the species (210) are classed 
as belonging to the central Andes, 60 being endemic. There are no endemic 
genera, but notable among this group are such aggregates as 6 species of 
Adesmia, 2 of Boopis, 12 of Senecio, and 2 new varieties of Koeleria. The 
other elements are the northern tropical with 16 species, the subtropical with 
21 species, the basal Argentinian with 56 species, the southern Andean with 
10 species, the Patagonian with 73 species, and the cosmopolitan and intro- 
duced species numbering respectively 28 and 17. This introduced element 
must be regarded as small when it is recalled that the Mendoza River valley 
has been the trans-Andean route for centuries. 

Photographs and careful drawings of many of the interesting forms add 
much to the value of the report. — Geo. D. Fuller. 

Crop centers. — A great service in unifying ecology and agriculture has 
recently been rendered by Waller,^ who has illustrated by well chosen 
examples the close relation that exists between crop and vegetation centers. 
Transeau has shown how closely vegetation centers are indicated by a map 
showing the ratio of rainfall to evaporation, and Waller now emphasizes the 
fact that corn, wheat, and similar crops show strikingly similar relations. It 
is often said that crops are moving west or north, which merely means for 
the most part that we are finding their range. For example, wheat was 
first cultivated away from its proper center, so that in the last 70 years the 
center of wheat cultivation has moved 700 miles west and 100 miles north. 
A fundamental difference between crops and native plants is that when the 
latter extend far beyond their range, it is chiefly in the poorest soil, since 
competition with plants proper to the district exclude them elsewhere. Crops 
grown at the edge of their range, however, must be grown in the best condi- 
tions available, and of course are exempt from competition. Special atten- 
tion is paid to corn, wheat, and cotton, and the maps showing their distribu- 
tion are very significant. Of course there are many complexities in workftig 
out the thesis. Economic considerations, such as problems of market and 
transportation, figure very largely. Considering its origin, the center of corn 
might be sought south; competition with cotton is thought to be the major 
factor here. The dominance of eastern Illinois in corn production, and of 
North Dakota in the production of spring wheat, are related to edaphic fac- 
tors; in each case there is rich prairie soil. — H. C. Cowles. 

Increasing catalase activity in yeast cells. — Euler and Blix 14 have deter- 
mined the effect of various conditions and reagents upon the catalase activity 
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of yeast cells. When possible they used the potassium permanganate titra- 
tion method for determining catalase activity. In cases where additions of 
thymol, glucose, etc., rendered the permanganate method inaccurate, the 
volumetric method was used. They used mainly their cultures of distillery 
top yeast S.B. II. Some experiments were run with brewery bottom yeast. 
They agree with Phragmen's findings that yeast splits dilute solutions of 
hydrogen peroxide without secreting a soluble enzyme into the bathing fluid. 
The reaction is one of the first order. The reaction constant increases in 
proportion to the amount of yeast. Small amounts of protoplasmic poisons 
(toluol or chloroform) raise the catalase activity of these cells 6-fold. When 
cells were dried in the air or otherwise without injuring them, the catalase 
activity rose 10-1 5-fold. When emulsions of the yeast were heated 0.5-2 
hours at 55-63 C, the catalase activity rose 20-30-fold. The activation by 
heating is greatly influenced by reagents in the emulsion at the time of heat- 
ing. Similar activation of catalase has been demonstrated in a number of 
other micro-organisms. The catalase activity of yeast can be raised by 
previous treatment with sugar solutions. This increased catalase activity is 
not due to increased permeability of the cells to catalase, but is an activation 
within the living cells. The reaction constant is not a measure for the catalase 
content of the cells. — Wm. Crocker. 

Parasitism. — Hawkins and Harvey 15 have made an interesting study of 
the nature of the resistance of White McCormick tubers to the tuber rot 
caused by Pythium debaryanum Hesse. The White McCormick is very 
resistant to the disease, while Bliss, Triumph, and Green Mountain are very 
susceptible. From their experiments they think it probable that the fungus 
enters the cells of the potato by mechanical puncture of the cell walls and not 
by enzyme action. The McCormick is less susceptible to the disease than 
the other varieties, because its cell walls are more resistant to this mechanical 
puncture. Determinations of the pressure required to puncture the cell 
walls give much higher results for the McCormick than for the susceptible 
varieties. The rate of growth of the fungus is much slower in the McCormick. 
Correlated with the greater resistance of the McCormick is a higher crude 
fiber content. If its osmotic pressure is to be considered the force available 
to the fungus for this mechanical puncture of the cell walls, then the cases of 
resistance of the potatoes used in the experiments would be explained, with 
three exceptions. — S. V. Eaton. 

Correlations. — Child and Bellamy 16 have done a very interesting piece 
of work on correlations in plants. They can break up correlation effects by 
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